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Rotes. 


BATH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Under this title Mr. C. P. Edwards is publishing, 
in the Bath Herald, a list of books on Bath. The 
interest I take in bibliographical works induced 
me to procure this newspaper, whilst the keener 
interest, if possible, which I feel in seeing cata- 
logues well done has led me to send you this note. 
Unsettled as is, as yet, the meaning of the word 
“bibliography,” I still think that when an author 
or compiler makes use of that word in his title we 
have a right to expect the most careful and sys- 
tematic work. 

As that accurate and learned bibliographer, 
whose name I am pleased to have noticed in your 
columns lately, Mr. W. Prideaux Courtney, re- 


marks, the literary history of Bath is full of 


interest. Mr. Edwards is to be congratulated on 
his choice of subject, and also that he has deter- 
mined to confine himself within certain limits ; 
for, as Mr. Triibner has observed (I forget where, 
as old Cobbett used to say), what is required in 
the present day is special bibliography. 

I am glad to say that Mr. Edwards’s catalogue 
romises better than his preface led me to expect, 
or in it he expresses this rather remarkable 

Opinion :— 

“ Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual is a work of im- 
mense research, is greatly sought after, and has never 
been paralleled, much less improved upon. It was pub- 
lished in 1834, and consists of four thick octavo volumes 





of small printing. It would almost be madness to look 
through these volumes, searching for those works which 
relate to Bath.” 

The date 1834 is given without a reference to the 
edition of 1864, by Bohn, in five volumes. Mr. 
Edwards has surely adopted the words of some 
reviewer of 1834 in speaking of Lowndes. At all 
events, he will, I think, not find his opinion borne 
out by others. The preface to the Handbook to 
Early English Literature gives quite a different 
view, and Mr. Hazlitt had this in his favour, that 
he had read Lowndes through, and probably 
referred to his pages on hundreds of occasions, 
whereas Mr. Edwards thinks the perusal of 
Lowndes almost madness. No cataloguer can 
hope to do much who thinks anything of sucha 
trifle as that. To read through Lowndes is but 
the work of a few evenings when you only desire 
to pick out the books on a particular subject. I 
have read through Allibone, and what must he 
have read? I have been through the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in search of authors. I think I took as 
many as one hundred out of some volumes. I do 
not say this to show what a wonder I am, but 
simply to give my experience, because when 
people have a first idea of bibliography or bio- 
graphy they are very apt to think the road isa 
royal one. A few years’ work gives them different 
notions. I well recollect the amused way Mr. 
Yeowell used to say that “ Mr. —— had just told 
him he was going to write a biographical dictionary 
and wanted to know how he was to begin. As if the 
thing was to be done that way,” said Y. (“ Little 
Notes and Queries,” we used to call him), who had 
collected upwards of twenty years with the same 
purpose. How glad would many be if they could 
only wipe out of existence their first attempts at 
bibliography— 

“ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow” 


—so that they might publish according to after 
experience. 

It is with these views that I am bold enough to 
say that I observe many things in Mr. Edwards’s 
list which I think he may be able to alter before 
his work appears in book form. The method of 
publication he has adopted also shows his desire 
for hints. Therefore, although it may again savour 
of egotism, I will refer him to a note in 4" §, ix. 
273. I observe no particular method or rule in 
Mr. Edwards’s title-pages. Sometimes he appears 
to put the author’s name in the title, at other 
times it is given somewhere else. Titles appear 
to be altered or abbreviated without notice. I 
venture to think that the initials at the end of the 
titles are of little value. For example, “ W.” 
means that the work catalogued is in some private 
collection, or “C,. P. E.” that a “plan,” published 
in 1875, is in the author’s possession. Surely the 
majority of these books must be in the British 
Museum, and if not there at present, that splendid 
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institution is so constantly filling up gaps that it 
is impossible to say from day to day what is not 
there. 

Mr. Edwards fills up “ B-n-r-d,” in Anstey’s 
New Bath Guide, with “ Blunderhead.” He takes 
no notice of booksellers almost universally giving 
the name as “ Barnard.” 

Under the word “ Bath,” I fancy he will be able 
to make a large addition to his entries. He does 
not mention Bath, a satirical novel, by the author 
of Brighton. I do not pretend to have any know- 
ledge of the subject, but I imagine this work is 
“ descriptive of Bath or its society.” I am not 
able either to refer to the book, and it may be that 
the name of “Thos. Brown the elder” is on the 
title-page. That name I believe to be fictitious ; 
but of course we shall look to Mr. Edwards for 
information on such points. Bath and London ; 
or, Scenes in Each, 4 v.; Bath Anecdotes and 
Characters for 1782. 

Under “ Beckford” is enumerated his Memoirs, 
but Mr. Edwards does not seem to be aware that 
it is by Cyrus Redding; and he puts the date 
of publication as 1859, which is correct, no doubt, 
according to the title-page, though in fact it was 
published in 1858, as a reference to the English 
Catalogue will show. 

I heartily wish your contributor every success 
in his arduous and useful undertaking. I hope he 
will verify Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s prediction :— 

“ Bibliographical researches are proverbially dry ; and 

yet, once let a man become infected with that form of 
literary mania, and he is lost. The versifier may cut his 
hair, and settle down into a quiet Philistine,—a magazine 
writer may sometimes be reclaimed to the paths of 
common life,—but the old proverb, ‘Once a priest always 
a priest,’ may be modernized, ‘Once a bibliographer 
always a bibliographer.’”’ 
That Mr. Edwards has taken up the subject is 
enough to show the interest he has found in it. I 
am sure that the more he gets into his work, and 
especially the more original information he accu- 
mulates—as distinct from compiling from the 
books of others—the more will he become ena- 
moured of it. OvtrHar Hamst. 





THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF GRAY’S “ELEGY.” 

I was interested in the discussion of this subject 
in “N. &Q.” a year or more ago, and have watched 
to see if any further facts were brought to light by 
your correspondents. In preparing a little edition 
of selections from Gray (published by the Harpers 
in New York, April, 1876) I was led to look into 
the matter myself, with the following results. 

The Elegy appears to have been printed in the 
Magazine of Magazines for February, 1751; in 
the London Magazine for March, 1751; and in 
the Grand Magazine of Magazines for April, 
1751. The earliest publication of the poem was 


probably the first of these three. Chambers’s Book 








of Days (vol. ii. p. 146), in an article on “ Gray 
and his Elegy,” says :— 

‘Tt first saw the light in the Magazine of Magazines 
February, 1751. Some imaginary literary wag is made 
to rise in a convivial assembly, and thus announce it: 
‘Gentlemen, give me leave to soothe my own melancholy, 
and amuse you in a most noble manner, with a full c py 
of verses by the very ingenious Mr. Gray, of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. They are stanzas written in a country 
churchyard.’ Then follow the verses. A few days after- 
wards Dodsley’s edition appeared,” &c. 

February 11, 1751, Gray wrote to Walpole that 
the proprietors of the Magazine of Magazines were 
about to publish his Elegy, and asked him to get 
Dodsley to bring out the poem at once. It should 
be borne in mind that in those days a magazine 
dated “ February ” was issued at the end of the 
month, not at the beginning as nowadays. The 
second publication (in the London Magazine for 
March, 1751) has been mentioned in “N, & Q” 
The author's name is not there given with the 
poem, which is sandwiched between an “ Epilogue 
to Alfred, a Masque,” and some coarse rhymes en- 
titled “ Strip-Me-Naked, or Royal Gin for ever,” 
There is not even a printer’s rule or dash to 
separate the title of the latter from the last line of 
the Elegy. Curiously enough the poem is more 
correctly printed than in Dodsley’s authorized 
edition. For the third publication (in the Grand 
Magazine of Magazines for April, 1751) I have no 
authority but Mr. F. Locker’s communication to 
“N. & 7 Ry June 19, 1875. It seems probable 
that the Elegy was printed in other magazines 
than those mentioned above. Gray writes, March 
3, 1751 : “Ido not expect any more editions, as 
I have appeared in more magazines than one.” 
This cannot refer to the Grand Magazine of Maga- 
zines, if Mr. Locker is right as to the date, nor to 
the London Magazine, as it is clear from internal 
evidence that the March number, containing the 
Elegy, was not issued until early in April. It 
contains a summary of current news down to Sun- 
day, March 31, and the price of stocks in the 
London market for March 30. The February 
number, in its “ monthly catalogue ” of new books, 
records the publication of the Elegy by Dodsley 
thus : “ An Elegy wrote in a Churchyard, pr. 64., 
Dodsley.” The preface (written at the close of the 
year) to the volume of the London Magazine for 
1751 begins thus :— 

“As the two most formidable Enemies we have ever 
had are now extinct, we have great Reason to conclude 
that it is only the Merit and real Usefulness of our Col- 
LECTION that hath supported its Sale and Reputation for 
Twenty Years.” 

A foot-note informs us that the “ Enemies” are the 
“ Magazine of Magazines and Grand Magazine of 
Magazines.” 

It is a curious fact that the most 
rate edition of Gray’s collected poems is the 
editio princeps of 1768, printed under his own 
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super¥ ision. No editor since Mathias (1814) has 
given the second line of the Elegy as Gray wrote 

“The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea”), 
«hile Mathias’s mispunctuation of the 123rd line 
(“He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear,” instead 
of Gray's “ He gave to Misery all he had, a tear”) 
has been copied by his successors, — without 
ext eption. Pickering’s edition of 1835, edited by 
Mitford, is full of errors, which have Sonn faith- 
fully reproduced in nearly all the more recent 
editions. But this is a subject — I leave for 
another communication. . Roure. 


Cambridge, U.S.A. 


SHAKSPEARIANA., 

“Cnartest” (5% §. vi. 345, 405; vii. 22.)— 
The querist 8. T. P. did not ask for the meaning 
of chary, which so many correspondents have been 
at the pains to give, and which, in all probability, 
S. T. P., like myself, has been familiar with from 
infancy. He asked, and I ask, what is the mean- 
ing of the sentence, in which its superlative occurs, 
in Hamlet. Another writer pointed out the diffi- 
culty (nine years before 8. T. P.) in the Birming- 
ham Daily Gazette, July 25, 1867. He wrote as 
follows :— 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon.’ 
Very beautiful, indeed, is that last line ; but surely the 
penultimate line means the opposite of what it says, for 
the very force of Laertes’ counsel is that the maiden who 
is least chary of bestowing her favours is prodigal of 
them if she but unmask her beauty in sight of the chaste 
and cold virgin queen of night. But, after all, chariest 
may mean very chary,” Ke. 
If so, all I can say is, the sense is feeble to the 
last degree, despite the beauty of the imagery. 
J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 
“Tempest,” i. 2, 100, Globe edit., p. 2, col. 2:— 
“ He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revénue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact,-—like one 
+ Who, having into truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie,—he did believe 
He was indeed the duke.” 
The +, the difficulty, has arisen from not seeing 
that having into, like have at, haw am so often = 
Shakspeare ‘see Schmidt’s Lexicon, i. 519, col. 
means “cutting,slashing into, atts scking” truth, the at 
is, inventing a lie. Compare our modern “have 
into him ” “slip into him.” The passage then 
reads, “like one who, inventing a lie, by telling it 
repeatedly, made himself believe it,” as George IV. 
at last persuaded himself that he had led a charge 
of cavalry at Waterloo. 

“Tempest,” ii. 1, 250, Globe, p. 9, col. 1:— 

“ Claribel...she that from Naples... 
she that—from whom ? 
We all were sea-swallow’d....” 


Knock away the ?, and read, paralleling the former 
line,— 
« _.....8she that from—whom 
We all were sea-swallow'd....”’ 
Compare Malvolio’s 
** Play with my—some rich jewel.” 


F. J. Furntvatt. 

“For O, for O, the hobby horse is forgot.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. se. 2. 
* Armado. How hast thou purchased this experience ? 


Moth. By my penny of observation. 
Armado,. But O, but O. 
Moth. ‘ The hob by horse is forgot.’” 


>» 


Love's Labour's Lost, Act iii. se. 2. 

The second passage interprets a first. In the 
second passage, by “O, O,” we must understand 
nothing, nothing.” “ Your observation, for- 


sooth!” said Armado. “ What is that? But O, 
| but O” (but nothing, but nothing). “O,O” (no- 
thing, nothing), suggested to the quick-witted 
Moth “ the epitaph of the hobby horse,” in which 


Hence his rejoinder, “The hobby 
horse is forgot.” Thus, therefore, must we under- 
stand the “epitaph ” as it stands in Hamlet. 

“For O, for O, the hobby horse is forgot,” 
—the play things of childhood are exchanged for the 
vanities of youth-——mere nothings after all. The 
punctuation is that of the first folio. The pas- 
sage quoted from Love's Labour’s Lost proves that 
in pointing the passage in Hamlet, “For, O, for, O,” 
making “O” an interjection, the Cambridge and 
other modern editions are wrong. 
R. M. 


the words occur. 


M.A, 


SPENCE, 
Arbuthnott, N.B. 
Tue Crux or “ Tae Temrest.”— 
“TI forget : 
But these sweet thoughts, doe even refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it.” 
My suggestions are that the colon after “ forget 
should be omitted, and that for “ lest” we should 
substitute “rest.” I would read and punctuate 
the whole passage thus :— 


” 


“T forget 

Sut these sweet thoughts: do even refresh my labours 

Most busy : rest when I do it.” 
By “ but” I understand “all except.” Ferdinand 
forgot everything except the “sweet thoughts” of 
Miranda’s sympathy. We are to suppose him, 
while speaking, piling up log after log. Hence he 
speaks in short broken sentences, as one so em- 
ployed would naturally do. 

I am surprised that no critic, as far as I know, 
has suggested the omission of the colon after “ for- 
get.” This is not the only instance in the first 
folio in which a colon appears where no colon 
should be, ¢.g., in Measure for Measure, Act v. 
sc. 1, we read :— 

“The wicked’st caitiffe on the ground 
May seem as shie, as grave, as just, as absolute : 


> 








As Angelo.’ “ 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
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“Troitus AND Cressipa,” Act Iv. sc. 2 :— 
“ Troilus. To bed, to bed: sleep 4il/ those pretty eyes.” 
* Seal, one of the numerous innovations intro- 
duced by Mr. Pope.”—Malone. Lull has also 
been suggested. I venture to propose the reading 
should be as follows :— 
“To bed, to bed: sleep fill those pretty eyes 
And give as soft attachment to thy senses 
As infants’ empty of all thought.” F 
Thatched House Club. 


“Sxrix ” (5 §S. vii. 22.)—Only a South-country 
editor had need to boggle at this word. Skill, .¢. 
understanding, knowing how to handle or deal 
with a person or thing, is still current in the East 
Riding as a verb. Not very long ago a woman at 
Scarborough, speaking to me of her father, who in 
his last illness was restless and bad to manage, 
said, “ He’s a very heavy handful, and we don’t 
know how to skill him.” A. J. M. 


BILLIARD BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 125.) 

Alectius, Billardschule, kc. Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 
1837. 

The game of Billiards: scientifically explained and 
practically set forth, illustrated by diagrams. To which 
is added the rules and regulations which govern the 
numerous games as they are played at the present day in 
all the countries of Europe. By Edwin Kentfield, of 
Brighton. London, Smith, Elder & Co. Sold also by 
the proprietor, John Thurston. [Printed by John 
Nichols.] 1839.—Folio, pp. x-48, 94 plates. 42s. M. 

The new pocket Hoyle, containing easy rules for play- 
ing the games of Chess, Backgammon, Dranghts, Bil- 
liards, Cricket, Tennis, Goff [and Card games}, Laws on 
Gaming, &c. London: printed for the booksellers [by 
J. Smith, 193, High Holborn). 1839.—8vo, Pp. 126-150, 
Billiards. M. 

Edlon, der Billardspieler wie er sein soll. Quedlinburg, 
840. 


Billardschule, oder anweisung, in kurzer zeit im Bil- 
lardspielen Meister zu werden. Quedlinburg, Ernst, 
1840. 8vo. 

Billardreglement, neuestes. 1 bog. in gr. imp. fol. 
mit farbig gedr. einfassung. Frankfurt-a.-M., Jiiger’sche 
Bucbh., 1840. 

A handbook to the game of Billiards, with the laws, 
&ec., and 44 diagrams. By Colonel B*****. London, 
T. & W. Boone [G. Norman, printer]. 1841.—12mo. pp. 
ii-72; 11 plates. Title engraved. M. 

Billardregeln der gebriuchlichsten Spiele. 2 blatter in 
roy. fol. Wesel, Becker’sche Buchh., 1841. 

Miley (? Joh. K.). Unterricht im Billardspiel, &c. 
Leipzig, 1841. 

Billardregeln, neueste. 1 blatt in imp. fol. mit einfass. 
Miinchen, Franz, 1842. 

Billardregiement, neuestes. 4 verb. u. verm. auflage 
fae HeRereeed, Adler-Form. Frankfurt-am-M., Jiger, 
1842. 

Billardregeln, neue. 1 blatt in roy. fol. Verlag v. 
Pelz. Breslau, 1843. 

Das grosse conversations-lexikon fiir die gebildeten 
stiinde von J. Meyer. Vierter band Vierte abtheilung. 
Hildburghausen. Druck undVerlag des Bibliographischen 
Institutes. 1845. 8yo. Pp. 990-993, Billard. M. 





———_____. 


Billardreglement, neuestes' (mit color. randzeich- 
nungen). Imp. fol. Berlin u. Wriezen, 1845. 

Le Billard. Traité théorique et pratique de ce jeu 
comprenant l'histoire de ses progrés depuis son origine 
jusqu’A ce jour; les principes généraux propres 4 ey 
faciliter la pratique; la théorie des effets de queue, 
d’aprés les lois physiques qui les régissent. Suivi de la 
physiologie du joueur de Billard. 

Que l’ignorant se fie aux chances du hasard, 
L’art seul doit présider aux succés du billard. 
7? 
Paris, Au dépét central, Rue des Fossés-du-Temple, 48, 
Imprimerie Dondey-Dupré, Rue Saint-Louis, 46, Au 
Marais.) 1846.—12mo. pp. 198, plate. 


The science of Billiards. By Reuben Roy. London, 
1846. 18mo. 
Billardreglement. 2 aufl. imp. fol. Quedlinburg, 


Basse, 1846. 
Billardreglement. 5 verb. u. verm. auflage, imp. fol. 
Frankfurt-am-M., Jiiger, 1847. 


Handbook to Billiards. By W. Mackenzie. London, 
Mackenzie, 1847. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

A treatise on Billiards. By Reuben Roy. London, 
Causton, 1848. 18mo. 1s. 

A treatise on Billiards. By —— Turner. Nottingham, 


1849. 

Chambers’s Information for the People. Edited by 
William and Robert Chambers. Edinburgh, W. & R. 
Chambers. 1848[-49].—2 vols. 8vo. Vol. ii. pp. 663-666, 
Billiards. M. 

Billiards: game, 500 up. Second edition, enlarged. 
An account of the above game, with diagrams showing 
the position of the balls tor the last nine breaks; also 
one hundred and eleven other diagrams well adapted for 
practice. General observations and advice respecting 
the advantage of playing with good strengths. By 
Edward Russell Mardon, Esq. London, Simpkin & 
Marshall. [Printed by E. 8S. Leppard, Brighton.] 1849. 
—S8vo. pp. iv-290, 120 diagrams. M. 

A treatise on the game of Billiards. By E. R. Mardon. 
2nd edition. London, Simpkin, 1849. 8vo. 2] 

The game of Billiards. By Edwin Kentfield. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1849. Fol. 31 

Billardreglement. 1 bog. in gr. fol. 
1850. 

The science of Billiards: with diagrams. 
Roy. London, Henry Kent Causton.—? 1850. 
pp. 102, 9 figs. Price ls. 6d. M. 

Billardregeln hrsg. v. einer gesellschaft v. lie)habern. 
1 bog. in imp. fol. Dresden, Adler & Dietze, 1350. 

Billardregeln, neueste. 1 bog. in imp. fol. Miinehen, 
Franz, 1851. 

Billardspieler, der rationelle, oder darstellung der 
wesentlichten erscheinungen am Billard nach den grund- 
siitzen der angewanden Mathematik v. E(berhart) 
C(zermak). Gr. 8 (16 s.m. 1 lith. taf. in fol.). Troppau, 
Trassler, 1852. 

Billardreglement, neuestes. 1 bog. in imp. fol. m 
lith. randzeichnungen. Berlin, 1852. 

Billardreglement. 3 aufl. (1 bgn. in imp. fol.). Qued- 
linburg, Basse, 1853. 

Dictionnaire universelle des Sciences. Paris, 1854. 
Billard, by Bouillet. 

Hoyle’s games: containing laws on Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Billiards, Cricket, and games of cards. 
A new edition improved. London, Thomas Allman 
& Son. [J. Billing, printer, Woking, Surrey.] 1854— 
8vo. pp. 160. Engraved second title and plate. Pp. 
127-150, Billiards (by ? John Dew). M. 

The Encyclopzdia Britannica. Eighth edition. A. & 
C. Black, Edinburgh. 4to. Vol. iv. (1854), pp. 723-724, 
Billiards. M. 


London, 
s. Od. 


Peine, Heuer, 


By Reuben 
24mo. 
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A handbook to the game of Billiards. By Colonel 

eee* ~=London, Boone, 1855. 18mo. 3s. 

The Field. London. Fol. Vol. vii. p. 173 (No. 168, 
1éth March, 1856), Billiards: its theory and practice, 
with the scientific principle of the side stroke. By 
“Captain Crawley” (ce. G. PF. Pardon). The last (xiii.) 
chapter appeared in vol. viii. p. 123 (No. 191, 23rd 
August, 1856). 

F. W. F. 


(To be concluded in our next ) 


Brron’s “ Enciisn Barps anp Scotcn Re- 
viewers,” Second Ed., 1809, Fourth Ed., 1810-11. 
—It is worth a note that the printers of the second 
edition were “ Deans & Co., Hart Street, Covent 
Garden,” while the printer of the first, third, and 
fourth edition of 1810 was “T. Collins, No. 1, 
Harvey’s Buildings, Strand, London.” The pub- 
lisher of all the above four editions was, of course, 
“James Cawthorn, British Library, No. 24, Cock- 
spur Street.” The first edition appeared without 
date or author’s name in March, 1809. The second 
edition followed in October, 1809. It bears the 
author’s name, is dated 1809, and, to quote the 
title-page, has “ considerable additions and altera- 
tions.” In the first edition the poem is numbered 
696 lines ; in its second, third, and fourth edition 
of 1810 it has been expanded to 1050 lines. It 
appears, however, that the fourth edition of 1810 
isa very close reproduction of the third edition.* 
There are some dozen variants between the two, e.g. 
at p. 25 (the pagination of the two is the same) the 
name “ Wycherley” in the foot-note is printed in 
the third edition in small capitals, in the fourth 
edition of 1810 in ordinary type. But there are 
also copies of the fourth edition dated 1811, and 
this issue is, typographically, a wholly different 
volume. It associates “Sharpe & Hailes, Pic- 
cadilly,” as publishers with Mr. Cawthorn ; it is 
printed by “Cox, Son & Baylis, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,” and the satire con- 
sists of two lines more than in the three previous 
editions. This excess is gained by amplifying and 
altering lines 741, &c., of fourth edition, 1810— 
“Though Beil has lost his nightingales and owls, 
Matilda snivels still, and Hafiz howls, 
And Crusca’s spirit, rising from the dead, 
Revives in Laura, Quiz, and X, Y, Z” 
—into lines 741, &c., of fourth edition, 1811 :— 
“Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill, 

Some stragglers skirmish round their columns still; 

Last of the howling host which once was Bell’s, 

Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells; 

And Merry’s metaphors appear anew 

Chained to the signature of 0. P. Q.” 
The affinities of the later fourth edition of 1811 
with the rare suppressed fifth edition will be dis- 
cussed in a future note. 

J. Leicester WARREN. 





P * The third edition has two different title-pages, both 
ated 1810, the initial letters of the word “ Satire ” 
slightly varying. 








Dors BLUSHING EVER TAKE PLACE IN THE 
Dark !/—When doing duty, early in the year 
1874, on board the Netherland hospital ship Ko- 
ningin Sophie, in Atchin roads, I came across, and 
made a note of, the following passage in some 
work written by Lichtenberg, who was Professor 
of Physic in Gottingen in the latter half of the 
last century :-— 

“ Wird man wohl vor Schaam roth in Dunkeln? dass 
man vor Schrecken im Dunkeln bleich wird, glaube ich, 
aber das Erstere nicht; denn bleich wird man seiner 
selbst, roth seiner selbst und Anderer wegen. Die Frage 
ob Frauenzimmer im Dunkeln roth werden ist eine sehr 
schwere Frage; wenigstens, eine die sich nicht bei 
Licht ausmachen liisst.” 

In the chapter upon “ Blushing,” in Darwin’s 
Expression of the Emotions (p. 336), this subject 
is slightly, but insufficiently, discussed as follows : 

“The fact that blushes may be excited in absolute 
solitude seems opposed to the view here taken, namely, 
that the habit originally arose from thinking about what 
others think of us. Several ladies, who are great 
blushers, are unanimous in regard to solitude; and some 
of them believe that they have blushed in the dark. 
From what Mr. Forbes has stated with respect to the 
Aymaras, and from my own sensations, I have no doubt 
that this latter statement is correct. Shakspeare, there- 
fore, erred when he made Juliet, who was not even by 
herself, say to Romeo (Act ii. sc. 2), 

‘ Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face ; 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night.’ 

But when a blush is excited in solitude, the cause almost 
always relates to the thoughts of others about us, to 
acts done in their presence, or suspected by them; or, 
again, when we reflect what others would have thought 
of us had they known of the act.” 
The proof of this unfortunately can only rest upon 
subjective sensations, the question being rendered 
all the more obscure, as the professor hints, if we 
attempt literally to throw light upon it. The 
value, however, of subjective sensations is some- 
what depreciated by the fact which Darwin men- 
tions (Ibid., p. 313), that a lady who, on a certain 
occasion, thought that she had blushed crimson 
was assured by a friend that she had turned ex- 
tremely pale. J. C. Garton, F.LS. 


Iniso Truper.—The fact of a “ Hall of Irish 
wood ” being found mentioned, 1664, in the Palace 
at the Hague, which Mr. James thinks rather 
puzzling (5" S. vii. 61), is by no means strange. 
Irish timber was formerly much sought after for 
building purposes, as it had the reputation not 
only of being most durable, but of never harbour- 
ing spiders or other vermin. ‘ 

M. de la Boullaye le Gouz, in his Tour through 
Treland, in 1644, remarks :— 

“St. Patrick was the apostle of this island, who, 
according to the natives, blessed the land, and gave his 
malediction to all venomous things; and it cannot be 
denied that the earth and the timber of Ireland, being 
transported, will contain neither serpents, worms, spiders, 
nor rats, as one sees in the west of England and in 
Scotland, where all particular persons have their trunks 
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and the boards of their floors of Irish wood” (p. 37, | 


Crofton Croker’s ed., 1837). 

On this Frank Mahony (Father Prout) notes :— 
“The roof of Westminster Hall, said to be composed 

of Irish oak, is adduced in corroboration of the fact; 

and several of the town-halls of the Netherlands can 

testify the same, if tradition speaks truly, as gathered by 


a recent writer, Mr. George St. George, in his Sauater 


through Belgium.” 
The oak-woods eof Shillelagh, in the county 
Wicklow, which furnish the Irishman with his 


national weapon, supplied the roof to many a fair 

edifice even in distant lands. Dr. Charnock says 

that when these were cut down by Strafford in 

1634, some of the oak was used to roof St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral, Dublin (Verba Nominalia, s. v. “ Shil- 

lelah ”). A. SmMyTuHe PALMER. 
Lower Norwood. 


Derny.—This noble- 
to his execution 


1651) in Leigh. The 
lain, gives lengthy 


JAMES, SEVENTH EArt 01 
passed the night prev 

(at Bolton, Tue sday, Oct 15, 
Rev. Mr. Baggarley, his cha; 
particulars of his visit in his hh lation touching my 
Lord’s Death and some Pass befor it, which 
has been printed by the Chetham Society. Local 
tradition states that the Earl stayed at the King’s 
Arms, in the Market Place, within a stone’s 
throw of the parish church, within whose walls, 
but a few weeks previous to the Earl’s melancholy 


. 


es 
] 


visit, the brave Sir Thomas Tildesley, the “ hero 
of Wigan Lane,” had been interred. The old 
King’s Arms has long been pulled down, but 


an inscription placed upon a house in the Market 
Place points out the site, and recalls to the recol- 
lection of passers-by a local incident of the Great 
Rebellion. The inscription on the stone is as 
follows :— 

* At the house formerly occupying this site, and known 
as the King’s Arms, James, seventh Earl of Derby, 
passed the night before his execution at Bolton, on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October, 1651.” 

Jostan Rose. 

Leigh, Lincolnshire. 

Curious Eprirarn.—In the 
Welton, near Hull, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, is a headstone inscribed with the following 
lines :— 

“ Here lieth He ould 
Jeremy who hath 
eight times maried 
been but now in his 
ould age he lies 
in his cage under 
The grass so green 
which Ieremiah simp 
son departed this 
Life in the 84 yeare 
of his age in the 
year of our Lord 

1719.” 
A. WALTER. 


Clarendon House, Spring Bank, Hull. 


churchyard of 


| 1476, pl: 


| Fotheringhay, the remains of Richard, 





| is very unsatisfactory. 





Tae Duke or York’s Boyes.—According to 
the late Archdeacon Bonney, in his History of 
Duke of 
York (who fell at the battle of W akefield. on 
Dec. 31, 1460, and was buried at Pontefract), 
were removed to Fotheringhay in 1466. The fol- 
lowing entry in the accounts of the churchwardens 
of St. John Baptist’s, Peterborough, under date of 
wes the event ten years later : “ Itm. payd 
to the ryngers to the wursthypp of God and for 
the Duke of York sowle and bonys comyng to 


Fodrynghey, iiijd.” Tuomas Norrn, F.S.A, 
Foix-Lore.—There is a curious bit of folk-lore 
in Staffordshire, that when a man is in the water, 


say up to his chest, and drinks something while 
still in the water, the liquid he drinks will sink in 
his body no lower than the level of the water out- 


side his body. I was told this by well-to-do 
farmer, who maintained his point with great 
earnestness. On my asking him what would 
happen supposing the man was up to his neck in 


water, he said the drink would not go down at all; 

and “if the man tried hard to swallow it,” he 

added most impressively, “it would kill him.” 
M. 


ProvinctAtisms.—I send a few 
noted when in 


DorSETSHIRE 
instances of expressions which I 
Dorsetshire seven years peculiar. 
Probably some of them may be new to you. My 
informant was a schoolmaster, a man of some edu- 
cation. 

Bumble-bee—Dumbledore. 

Wren—Cutty. 

Wood-pigeon—Wood-cover. 

Hedge sparrow—Dunnick. 

Wagtail—Polly wash dish. 


Lamprey—Nine eye. 

Miller’s thumb fish——Black devil. 

Stump of a tree— Mock. 

Cockchafer— Devil's cow. 

Small red spider—God Almighty’s little man. 


L. B. 8 


A “Trinxsprucn.”—Among the numerous 
“ Trinkspriche,” or drinking proverbs, which cover 
the walls of the spacious Rath-hauskeller, in Berlin, 
is the following :-— 
** Der Kranke trinkt, dass er gesunde 

Nur einen Liffel jeder Stunde— 

Wenn du in froher Zecher Rund bist, 

Trink tapfer d’rumb, weil du gesund bist.” 


J. C. Gatton, F.LS. 


some since as 


“Tup.”—The origin of this word in some of its 
various senses, as given in the usual diction: ries, 
When it means a fiend, it 
seems plainly derived from the Italian empio= 
* fenate P 8. Ti 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Marr. Cartrer’s “True RELATION” OF THE 
Smce or Cotcnester.—The first edition of 
Quartermaster Carter’s work on the siege of Col- 
chester—a most trustworthy work, though repub- 
licans do not like his exposure of the cruel deeds 
of Fairfax and his men at the siege of Colchester 
—is dated 1650. I have in my possession the 
fourth edition, printed at Colchester c. 1820; and 
as this has so much more matter than the first, I 
am anxious to know of what edition it is a reprint. 

I may remark, en passant, that it is high time 
that the “ great and good” Lord Fairfax—as Mr. 
Markham calls him—should be made to appear in 
his true contemptible light. If any one wishes to 
know the real character of this traitor (who after- 
wards repented of his crimes and declared for 
Charles IT.), let him peruse Bishop Warburton’s 
valuable notes to Lord Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, and his own Short Memorial (London, 
1699), also given in Antiquarian Repertory (vol. 
iii.) and in Select Tracts relating to the Civil War 
(1815, Pt. I.). In a paper in the Fortnightly 
Review Mr. Markham says these notes “are full of 
errors of memory.” I am afraid they are wilful 
errors. He accuses Lucas and Lisle as being mere 
soldiers of fortune, which grossly false statement 
it is impossible to call an “error of memory.” I 
refuse to accept the Short Memorial as the mere 
drivellings of senility, as the vacillating traitor 
was only about fifty-two when he looked back upon 
his ill-spent life, and in the quiet of Nun-Monk- 
ton, his country seat in Yorkshire, wrote his 
Apologia, which does not clear his memory from 
a single blot. Joun Piacor, Jun. 


Curist1aAn Herorsm.—Can any of your readers 
give the particulars of the following case? If the 
statement be true, such heroism should not be 
forgotten. I was told some little time ago that in 
one of the groups of the islands in the South Sea, 
where the people have become almost, if not 
altogether, Christian, there is one small island set 
apart for persons who suffer from leprosy. As soon 
as any one shows signs of this disease, he is im- 
mediately transported there, and no one who sets 
foot on the isle is ever permitted to leave it. The 
wretched inhabitants of this place linger out their 
lives in horrible physical suffering, and without 
any of the consolations of religion. A short time 
since, it is affirmed, a Roman Catholic priest, who 
had become acquainted with the state of affairs in 
this island, asked leave of the authorities to go and 
minister among these poor people. The reply he 
Teceived was that he could go if he liked, but that 


in case he did so he would never more be per- 
mitted to return to the world outside, but must 
make up his mind to end his days among the 
plague-stricken inhabitants. The good man, it is 
stated, did not hesitate a moment, but at once set 
off to minister to the sufferers. I can give no 
authority for the above, further than that I heard 
it in conversation, and that I have a strong im- 
pression the matter was mentioned in the English 
newspapers about two years ago. Anon, 


Tompstones: Spirits: Guosts.—In Mac- 
kenzie Wallace’s interesting book on Russia, he 
says, vol. i. p. 234, speaking of the Finns :— 

“‘ Their religious ceremonies have, so far as I have been 
able to discover, no hidden mystical signification, and 
are for the most part rather magical rites for averting 
the influence of malicious spirits, or freeing themselves 
from the unwholesome visits of their departed relatives. 
For this latter purpose many, even of those who are 
officially Christians, proceed at stated seasons to the 
graveyards and place an abundant supply of cooked food 
on the graves of their relations who have recently died, 
requesting the departed to accept this meul, and not to 
return to their old homes, where their presence is no 
longer desired. Though more of the food is eaten at 
night by the village dogs than by the famished spirits, 
the custom is believed to have a powerful influence in 
preventing the dead from wandering about at night and 
frightening the living. If it be true, as I am inclined to 
believe, that tombstones were originally used for keeping 
the dead in their graves, then it must be admitted that 
in the matter of ‘laying’ ghosts the Finns have shown 
themselves much more humane than other races.” 

Has this supposed original use of tombstones 
been spoken or written about before? If so, 
where ? CLARRY. 


“THe Jockey Civs.”—This scurrilous publica- 
tion of the last century, of which copies were for- 
merly to be seen in every bookseller’s catalogue, is, 
I presume, becoming scarce, for it now rarely 
figures there. Strange to say, on referring to your 
General Indexes, I cannot find that it has formed 
the subject of either “ N.” or “Q.” Under these 
circumstances, will you allow me to ask for addi- 
tions, if any exist, to the following bibliography of 
the subject ?— 

1. The Jockey Club ; or, a Sketch of the Manners of 
the Age. S8vo. 1792. 

2. The Jockey Club. Part ii. 

3. The Jockey Club. Part iii. 

4. An Answer to Three Scandalous Pamphlets entitled 
“The Jockey Club.” 8vo. (No date.) 

5. Animadversions on a Jate Publication entitled “The 
Jockey Club.” 8vo. (No date.) 

6. The Female Jockey Club. “By the Author of the 
former Jockey Club.” 8vo. 1794. 

7. The Minor Jockey Club; or, a Sketch of the 
Manners of the Greeks. (No date.) 
8. The Whig Club ; or, a Sketch of Modern Patriotism. 


8vo. 1794. 
We. aa me 


ProvinctaL Terms.—l. “Travellers.” This 
name is given by the inhabitants of a wild, thinly 


Svo. 
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populated district round the village of Bradfield, 
in Yorkshire, to the boulder-stones which are 
found there in large numbers. 

2. “Raven.” The inhabitants of the same dis- 
trict threaten naughty children that a black raven 
will come and fetch them. The origin of this may 
perhaps be easy to trace, as there are many evi- 
dences of Danish occupation in the neighbourhood. 

3. “ Wemble.” This word is used as a verb in 
Huntingdon, and means to drain any vessel after 
washing it, by turning it upside down. Examples, 
—“T have washed the milk-pails, and set them to 
wemble”; “Have you wembled the tea-pot ?” 
Is this word used in this sense anywhere else? 
and what is the derivation? W. A. 


Howetw’s Letrers.—I should be glad of an 
explanation of the following terms :— 

Coshionet.-—“ She had afterwards put the latter letter 
in her bosom, and the first in her coshionet.”—Bk. i. sect. 
4, letter 10. 

Covert Barn.—* All the world knows that her Majesty 
[Henrietta Maria] is under Covert Barn, notwithstanding 
that some cry her up for Queen Regent of England, as 
her sister is of France.”"—Bk. i. sect. 6, letter 53. 

Cacams They embrace the Talmud, which is stuff'd 
with the traditions of their Rabbins and Cacams.”— 
Bk. ii. letter 8. 

Alfange.—* It is the A/fange that ushers in the faith 
of Mahomet everywhere.” —Bk. ii. letter 10. 

Concustable.—‘* In Languedoc there are wines concust- 
able with those of Spain.”—Bk. ii. letter 54. 

Coltstaves.—“ I know there are many that wear horns, 
and ride daily upon coltstaves ; but this proceeds not so 
often from the fault of the female as the silliness of the 
husband.”—Bk. iv. letter 7. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Dispeace.”—In the Times weekly edition, 
Jan. 26, p. 5, col. 2, I notice a word that is quite 
new to me—“ dispeace.” The sentence is, “ The 
three Imperial Courts had, meanwhile, been taking 
counsel together in order to prevent the strife 
from spre ding, and to remove the causes of dis- 
peace.” The writer appears to be fond of the word, 
for he uses it again a few sentences further on— 
“Count Andrassy also showed that much of the 
dispeace,” &e. Is the word a coinage? and, if so, 
is it not a very unnecessary one ? Morn, 


“ Cat-GALLas.” 
word ? 


—What is the origin of this 
Joun Bureorn. 


BERNARD DE VENTADOUR was a troubadour 
poet who followed Eleanor de Guienne in her 
journey northward to the Court of Louis VII. 
She afterwards became Queen of England as wife 
of Henry II. There is an excellent translation of 
a song by him given in Hone’s Year Book, p. 473, 
beginning :— 

“ When I beheld the lark upspring.” 
Where can the original be seen? Does it occur 
in Raynouard’s selection of troubadour pieces ? 








In the beautiful old Provencal, where the melody 

would equal the thoughts, the poem should be pro- 

foundly touching. C. A. Warp, 
Mayfair. 


Porms on Towns Anp Covuntries.—Can any 
one tell me of a few poems on different towns and 
countries, such as Filicaia’s sonnets on Italy, 
Ausonius’s Clare Urbes, &c.? I have collected ‘4 
few, and want to extend my number, especially 
with regard to Venice and the Spanish peninsula, 

Any notices of modern anthologies would be 
very thankfully received. IGNATIUs, 


Tue Rev. Jonny Stittte.—Mr. Clifford, in the 
Spe ctator of Feb. 3, 1877, says :— 

“A wicked story is told of the late Dr. Montague 
Villiers, Bishop of Durham. On being consulted by one 
of his clergy about a passage in the Greek Testament, it 
is related that he opened an authorized version, saying, 
* Let us turn to the Holy Original.’” 

This story seems to be founded on one told of 
the Rev. John Stittle, that he said from his pul- 
pit: “I wonder whether Paul knew Greek : any- 
how he was contented with plain English, and so 
am I.” Who was the Rev. John Stittle? When 
and where did he say so? and, as the versions 
slightly vary, which is the correct one ? 

FIrzHoPKIys. 

Garrick Club. 


A Lancasnire Cavarier.—In Mr. Beamont’s 
preface to the Discourse of the War in Lancashire 
a brief reference is made to a Leigh Royalist who 
died in 1715. His name was Laurence Hardman, 
of Buckfold-in-Pennington. Mr. Beamont says 
he was struck down and would have been slain at 
the storming of Bolton in 1644, but for the timely 
assistance of a friend named Scholefield. He was 
buried at Leigh on April 30, 1715, and the vicar, 
the Rev. George Ward, adds as a note that Hard- 
man was the last of the Cavaliers that he knew of 
in Leigh parish. Mr. Beamont further writes: 
“ He had attained, it is said, the great age of 105 
years.” Is anything known of this old Royalist 
soldier? A farm situate in the Pennington part 
of Leigh is still called “ Buck’s Farm.” 

Jostan Rose. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Asner Downe, THE Moruer or Cowrer.—Oan 
you give me the descent of Anne Donne, the 
mother of the poet Cowper, from Dr. Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s? Of the Dean’s surviving family 
Izaak Walton, in his well-known Lives, only sup- 
plies the name of John Donne, living in 1644, and 
the fact of the marriage of the eldest daughter to 
“ Harvy of Abury Hatch, Essex.” Roger Donne, 
of Ludham Hall, Norfolk, n. 1678, ob. 1722, m. 
Catharine Clench, of London, ob. 1733, Theit 
daughter Anne, the poet’s mother, m. Dr. Cowper, 
Rector of Berkhampstead. I also want particulars 
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of the descent of the said Catharine Clench from 
Sir John Pellett, of Bolney, Sussex, to whom, if 
my conjecture be correct, she would be grand- 
daughter. 


Tae CurTAIN THEATRE: Manor or Hoacer- 
ston.—Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
inform me where the Curtain Theatre stood? I 
have an idea that it was somewhere in the vicinity 
of Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, but should like 
something further to corroborate this. Also, 
whether the manor of Hoggerston, or Hoxton, was 
formerly in Hackney parish? We have the 
authority of Robinson that it was so. Or whether 
it was only called Hoxton by misuse? Hoxton, 
as is well known, forms part of the parish of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. Barnes CHATTEeRTON. 


Misuse or Worps.—It is becoming a common 
practice to use the words without and except as 
conjunctions, instead of une ss: “ Any individual 
or plenipotentiary who ‘means what he says’ 
must be prepared to act, and Lord Salisbury is 
not prepared without he can use the physical 
power of England” (Court Journal, Jan. 13, 1877). 
May those words be so used? I think not. 

J. R. 


Varia.—1. Who was the English ambassador 
in Paris in 1776? 2. Who was the French am- 
bassador in London in 1777 ? was he married? 3. 
What was the exact date of the coronation of Louis 
XVI.? EARLSCOURT. 


Aucertve Corsairs.—Am I correct in believ- 
ing that between 1790 and 1810 the corsairs made 
a descent on some village in Devonshire or Corn- 
wall ? K. H. B. 

Naples. 


“Empiem” AS A BaprisMAL NamMe.—Was the 
name Emblem ever common as a baptismal name ? 
I find an instance of it on the tomb of Sir John 
Miller, Bart., who died 1721 :—“And of one 
daughter, Emblem, who departed this life 1718, 
et, seventeen.” Also, was it indifferently used 
for both sexes ? E. M. 8. 


Citizen AND GIRDELLER oF Lonxpox.—Was 
or is there a oe of Girdellers, and, if so, are 
there any records belonging to it by which members 
of it may be traced, such as date of entry, death, 
&e. ? Sywi. 


Bioop Retations.—What is really a blood 
relation as it exists in the female line? Is a 
maternal grandfather a blood relation, and what 
sort of relations are paternal aunts to their 
nephews ? Kennetu S. Bayner. 


Fosproke’s British Monachism, p. 218, in the 
notes, has the following: “There is a regular 
history of malt liquor in the Archeological Library, 








What is the work, Archeological Li- 
brary, here mentioned, and where c +: it be seen ? 
Paut Q. KARKEEK. 


999 
aes, seq.” 


Torquay. 


Crercy AND Parroys.—Was any annual list 


at all answering to the present Clergy List pub- 
lished in the first half of the last century? How 


can I ascertain who was the patron of a particular 
living at that period ? i ee 
[See 5th 8. vi. 491; vii. 79.] 





De Bry, tHe Encraver.—Who painted the 
pictures from which De Bry engraved the illus- 
trations for the old Latin Historia America, 
Francoforti, 1634 ? Georce Ettis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Avutnors or Books WANTED.— 
The Witch's Prayer. Who wrote this? It is alluded 
toin No. 61 of Addison's Spectator. Where may it be 
I 


found ? J.E 
Who wrote Father Tom and the Pope, erroneously 
given to Dr. Maginn? H, Curistie. 


A poem in Holden’s Foliorum Silvula, part i. sec. 
482, 6th ed., headed Charon, and beginning :— 
« Why look the distant mountains so gloomy and so 
drear ?” P. J. F. GAnti.uion. 


Plan Sor the Abolition of the Corn Laws, ac. By 


Scrutator. Published January, 1834. 
W. H. ALinutr. 


Avrtnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“ Earth’s remotest regions lie 
Half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome.” 
DaccakP AIKONE. 
‘ Alcohol, the Devil in solution.” Who was the author 
of thi is saying, now so often quoted ! 
Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 





Replies. 


THE WINE OF THE BIBLE. 
(5% §. vii. 86.) 

According to Smith’s Concise Dictionary of the 

Bible, shécér was “a generic term applied to all 
fermented liquors except wine ”5 yayin answered 
to the Greek ofvos, the Latin vinum, and to our 
wine; and tirésh referred to new wine “as being 
recently trodden. out, and not necessarily to un- 
fermented wine.” “ The allusions to the effects of 
tirdsh,” says the authority just quoted, 
“ are outtent to a single passage, but this a most decisive 
one, viz., Hos. iv. 11, ‘ Whoredom and wine (yayin) and 
new wine (tirdsh) take away the heart,’ where tirdsh 
appears as the climax of engrossing influences in im- 
mediate connexion with yayin. 


From “The Bible and Strong Drink,” a paper 


in the Westminster Review for January, 1875, I 
learn that an attempt has been made to induce 
people to believe that shécdr was of 

“the character of an innocuous syrup or orgeat, and 
this in the teeth of such passages as the following: 
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* Wine is a mocker, shechar is raging; and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise’ (Proverbs xx. 1); ‘They 
are drunken, but not with wine ; they stagger, but not 
with shechar’ (Isaiah xxix. 9); ‘ They are swallowed up 
of wine; they are out of the way through shechar’ 
(Isaiah xxviii. 17).” 





Shécir would therefore seem to be as unbecoming 
a teetotal beverage as tirédsh. 

The questior to whether ir nts were | 
forbidden to the Jew very rly answered by 


the writer in the Westminster 
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tion of wine than N y t win 
to t Lord, but y | to cons m 
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lar ry I ] T , 8 tt w 
t I for W ever thy s lusteth after, f 
oxel for sheep, for \ for strong 
drink und th sha i thou, and hou l 
Deut. xi In t Psa v ul . t 
that nas bee riven t man I r tl pur} I 
making his I vd No wonder that 3 
repre ited as I a ferred by th 1 
the | »% id sented at 
4s ¢ +} } bh] os wil reserv f 
his « nm mm le w restored to their own land I 
will bring a it captivity of 1 nd they 
shall plant vineyards, and drink the / tl 

‘Tl ur ¥ passag fair samples of many 
thers, in w tl u word, wW noran< 
cannot mistal fanaticism pervert from ul sigy 
ficat enal st r the ght in which Scripture 
conte I 31 x ting drinks 
It has yet to be proved that the ofvos of the New 
Te had different prope fi t] Ly 
of the Old. The Paschal cup the institu 
tion of t Eucharist of red w not of mer 
syrup id tl he Pri ve ( rch cont edt 

r ju \ I t] ( é 
bration of the h mystei ppears only t 
pl niy trom a I l wh ( rred al L tine 
Corintl nes P { Ll ( 21) 

) » IIIN 


take poss ‘ I iv. il, 
yay i7 take vay the hear Here 
the LXX. |} pe va nd the Vulg e “ebr 
eta $s rep n ne (ire rhe vora ul 
To which may | ided the Latin translations from 


Walton’s 


versions in 


the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic 





twenty-eight times in the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
the above text is the only one in which it seems 
indisputably connected with drunkenness, 
decisive text, however, is ¢ nough to dispose of the 
teetotal the ry. Yayin is constantly associated 
with intoxication, and it seems most unlikely that 
so harmless a fluid as the ‘ 4 
would be coupled 


One 


untermented lice of 


the grape with it and with 




















nother proverb uly engrossing nfluence. It 
however, only fair to teetotal exp s to 
that I do not know how they disp of t 
ted. To me that whenever wit ment | 
with approval in the New Testa 
nfern ‘ e, and that hen 
means fermented wine » I tl 
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nd prophets, Isaiah xxviii. 7 | L 
x. 9, Ezek. xliv. 31; kings not to drink, Prov 
woe and sorrow, Prov. xxiii. 29-35 ; woe to thos ‘ 
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demned by Solomon and the prophets , c 
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as an er m of the wrath of the hty’ (¢ p 
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ares, but oxos=sour wine, vinegar. It was a cheap, poor | guests are getting tipsy (érav peOvsGwor), then 
it seems wine which, mixed with water, constituted a com- | that which is worse.” Our translation softens it 
Ss. One mon drink for the poorer classes, and with bitter | down to “when men have well drunk.” But I 
e of the herbs added to it was much used by the Roman | submit that my version is nearer to the original. 
sociated soldiers. Akraton—pure undiluted wine, and | And the sense agrees with it, for as men are getting 
ely that consequently strong and intoxicating. tipsy they lose the sense of fine flavour. 
R. W. H. Nasn, B.A. J. C. M. 
lw Florinda Place, Dublin. — : =P ; : 
™ Under the heading “ Fruits” in Kitto’s Cyelo- 
; It seems very ridiculous to pretend, for t | pedia the writer endeavours to show that ttiros/ 
fo he th ‘ hich not mean wine: but pas € n which tir 
| I , and shechar areal! 1 ntoxi ney e 
ne ‘ , Levit 9, ayin and sh Ho vy. 11, 
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l myrrh, or mat [This discussion is now closed. ] 
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Pn wl g } “( l their v f 
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or , t VW f he 
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Chris } jor } ‘ 
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f t bitter with ser 
gy C. A. W 
n Mayfair 
There doubt that the wine - | Kial it was a proverb, “ Geve the Englyshman 
hished bridegroor the marriags Cana | beoffe and mustarde,” which was as much as to say 
T aG wine, fermented wine, intoxicat that in 1546 all Englishmen were eaters beef. 
— wine. The governor of the feast say » him, | I I think, an essential part of the question to 
- Others set n xd wine fir nd when inquire, When were the Yeomen of the Guard first 
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called ters”? Was it whilst they had 
any | duties to perform, or was it much later, 
when they had ceased to be useful, and were, in 
fact, only ornamental? The earliest note of the 
name I can find is in 1736, when Bailey says it 
W ‘a nickname given to the Yeomen of the 
G 1} when on duty their commons were 
be¢ This was the folio edition of the dictionary, 
which Johnson employed when compiling his great 
d nary of 1755, and he s to have adopted 
Bailey’s definition without question. They were 
then onl ] ly men, with nothir ¢ to do but 
Lo ¢ ro l I n nd | ok d on fied. The 
first chance 1 the Yeomen of the Guard seems to 
have been. that made by Cardinal Wolsé t | 
Eltham in 1525, when a great number of them | 
were placed on half pay, being r luced to sixpence 
r W n | 





tonneaux, 


vin ceux qui le 





of these, nor Dufre 





vil rier it neither ne’s 
bu feta wus, 18 pplic ible to the * heef-« ters,” 
Furetiere efinition of buffet is perhaps a mistake 


it probable that hor fel would produce 
afterwards contracted to 


says, 


To 


1736 * Beef-eaters, a 


nicknar civ to the Yeomen of the Guard 
be e their com 3is beef when on waiting. 


name beef may 
viand. The 
instituted in the reign 
(temp. Hen. VIII.) it 
mutton fetched three 
sold at a halfpenny 
er the trade were compelled 
these prices, I pref r the 
it could be ounted 
R. S. CHarnock. 


this 


as an inferior 


they received 

oked upon 

Yeomen of the Guard were 

of Hen. VII., and in 1523 
= | } 


would seem that while 





farthings a 


pound, beef was 








derivation from buffetier, if 


Mevrick figures in | Arms and Ar 10ur, vol. 
ii., a halberd of the sort called Langue de Beeuf. 


» given the words Lanque de Baufetier. 


Beef-eater. P. P. 


A Gorma 
mAsons (5% §. 
TyYsseEn is a badge of the 
Gorn the rivals of 
beginning of 


GorMAGons: FREE- 

The medal of Mr. 
famous Society of the 
the Freemasons in the 
century, and l 


on MeEpar 


Ss. vy 





ons, 
who nearly 
attention 





societies would throw the best light on the history 
of the Freemasons in the last century, a subject 
never properly treated. In the seventeenth century 
there was a mania in Europe for mystic and pseudo- 
mystic societies, some of a convivial character 
Incl 
were newly 
tions of older guilds or mysteries. It 
fashion which, bringing its infl ] 
in the middle of tl 


ded in these were the artistic societies, Some 








invented, some based upon or restora- 





i events sevente 





tury, among other such events, extended the 
for admission into the guilds or lod 
masons. It was an exemplification of sar 


it whi h at the «¢ nd of the last cent ry gave 
Cacliosti » and his disciples. In the time of 
is seen by many contemporary references 


newsp pe rs au l elsewhere, these 





become a mania in England. Ata later d 
largely attracted the antiquarian romar 

upplic 1 the various societies as readily with] 

s the mediwval writers had created Art 
histories. Some men of standing took | 
these proceedings, Dr. Desaguiliers for instance 
All this epoch needs inquiry to gather the frag 
ments of information scattered here and there in 


obscure periodicals and pamphlets. Another point 
inquiry is what were the true relati 
two Grand Lodges of Freemasons ar 
magons. It highly probable that tl 

Lodge of England was chiefly supported 
Whigs and the adherents of the H 

government, and thereby acquired the asc: 
At all events the princes of the House of Hat 
early took part with this branch. It is des 
to bestow attention on the biography of t 10b 
men and public men who as Grand Masters and 
officers took part in these societies. 
Hype CLARKE 





St. George’s Square, S.W. 


This society is said to have been introduced int 
England by a Chinese mandarin, who was sus 
pecte lof be ing a Jesuit mission ry. The order 
dissolved in 1738, having been i 
thirteen years. It is a 
nothing more, that the Papal bull ; 
mason fulminated in the sa 
society was mentioned by Pope in the D 
langhed at by Henry Carey in his poen 
and caricatured by Hogarth in the plate enti 
“The Mystery of Masonry brought to Light 
gons.” J. 


the Gort 
[See 3" S. v. 197.] 
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Sir Heyry Hares (5 §., 


Browne Hayes, eldest son of 








given to the | Lieutenant at Mitchelstown, Oct. 20, he wait 
and the contemporary | him as sheriff to request the honour of |] 


admitted a freeman of the City of 
1782 (City Book). In 1790 
| sheriffs of the city, and on the arri 





he was one ¢ 
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of. De Morgan for 











t : “iy 
rodfrey Kneller’s charact 





“ Mecuser” (5 S, vi. 536), I have no doubt 





is the French mégissier, of which Litt: 

the older form megu 6) thirteenth ent 
We have here almost the ident il meq r. It 
well known that the French termination | 





her. fermier and farme / | and / t \ 
Littré def $ m 1 - 
r est e blanch le pe f 
ter les poils”; and Cotg L6¢ 
he 1 1. which he al \ 
rt er ; Fel-mon I 
\ » the etymol | 1, I 
d fl ‘ thy rl n ‘ 
| ‘ rem ly doubtful. | fe 
el t with Brachet, t the 
F kr n Wet ] \ 
I name of tl compos 
mer ned : | 
ep 
See L I 
Diet } ’ 
A, I 
Paris 
The de la M P 
erly the f rite pl .% 
sons ( ipied in the | t 
I Gus M 
Harrow. 
“ Etym. de megis, ¢.m. ancien mot signifian tune com- 
position d'eau, de cendre et d’alun, qu’on em 
la mégisserie. On peut voir dans ce mot une alt 
irrégulicre de l’'All. Weissgerben = megir (de weis 
blanc ; gerben=tanner).”— Lit 


L. W. Monrtaenoy. 


GEOR Lorp Ropyey (5 §. vii. 85 
old inha itant of the imme li te district once 
me that he had never seen any inscriptions 
Rodney’s pillar, on the Breidden, and did 1 
believe that any had ever been put on it. Ontl 
square pedestal on which the column rests there 
are spaces left for ins riptions, and the late Mr. 
W. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, in 1803, published iz 
the Gentleman’s Maaaz Lé Welsh. Engl sh, 
Latin inscriptions, which he stated were on 
pede tal. He also said that on th column 
on the side facing Wale we placed, in | 
characters, the words “ Colofyn Rodney.” Ap 
ture accompanied Mr. Parkes’s account. Rodney 
had no connexion with the district, I believe, 
according to Bingley, who published h 
Wales in 1804, “the column w erected Dy 
scription of the neighbouring families. Lh 
inquired more than once in the local papers, 














on many occasions in the district, but could never 


meet with any record of its erection. When I was 


gathering materials for my Gosstping Gurde to 


Wales, I was given the following admirable reason 
for placing the column on the Breidder 
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“ Admiral Rodney, after fizhting all day long 
| Waterloo, declared, when the battle was over, that the 
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ipposition as to the origin of the dollar mark 











1 on it i =e Ces would be that it represents some striking feature 
a3 to his ey< e Breidden ! . ° ’ “ “ 
’ AR of the impr non the coin And if any one 
0 Pa baie | looks at the reverse « Pil dollar, he will se« 
Croesw » Uswest! | tl the ¢ f H } ted 
I e t | i¢ ep entec 
I - ] 1» +} } Dy + +] 
I | I rUN gS 27, 93 ant l e 
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, Lit Par snd | ~ 
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Lo (jrimston : John D . sal . W 
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nr V Le ’ { ~ 
J 13. 1734, when } A P a an 4] 
sir Tl nd Thor » 3 “- m 
, - ; rB ( Ss. W LA 
isl ‘ ly i these two] 1 
‘ t presented for several | 
’ ly till M this was so,it| He ired ( y,5 Hen. VII 
; 
I hat t two ¢ n ( the I i I rig n lary, ¢ heire ‘ | la ol 
I which were published in February, 1736 | the Bohar who were lo led there. See 
: , : | ’ “2 : 
Ma p. 104 ppeared at a time] S A? ( vol. v. p. 178. Sir David, in 
wl | loes not seem to have been any elec- | 1528 ld the ove ¢ te to Sir William Fit 
tion St. Albans. It lso noteworthy that | wiliam K.G., Treasurer of the King’s Household 
neither bears Lord Grimston’s name, which surely | 5 David's ll ven ll nta Vetusta 
Id | been the case had they been printed | p. 700, and a not to whether he was the natural 
’ 1728, wr the } the tural n, of U n Tudor, 
I orders an obit to be kept for his father nd 
t r. Will 5 ed May 15, 1542, dated Feb. 20 
st SYWL. 
I ll find, in vol fS { Coll 
unt of Sir D Owen, his ] ree and 
references to Dallaway, the Sussex 
ty orlan, nd to G ‘ \\ DILKI 
I In Jesus crvi Ix J Owen (1 
"9 283; 5" 8. v t] ), 99 The year 
by , 7 
. s the date f Ower le i v take Irom 


ton th 
latter two wer 
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imily seat, ar d 


Epwarp So.ty. 


S. vi. 386, 434; v 
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la year after he had ceased to re present St. 
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rue AMEerIcAN DoLLAR Mark | 


The most probable \ 





Biack Inx (5 §. vi. 327, 520 ; vii. 77 The 
reference to the ink “ made from a recipe found in 
a monastery and sold in bottles in form of a monk” 


enables me to s Ly that I bought on« f the bottles 
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he was the author 
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be glad to tell him what I know of the family? 

The auditor was one of the Thomsons of Wellin. 

gore, co. a oln ; and a grant entitling him to use 

three crests i referred to in ee ee Oe 

53. J. H. Cuark, M.A, 
West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon. 
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“Town” MEANING Lonpon (5 S. vi. 536)— 
The expression must be older than Pe by a good 
deal. It is not precisely what A. O. V. P. wants, 
but there is a curious expression quote i by Nares 
in his Glossary from the “ Newe Met imorphosis, 
1600, MS.,” in which “to come to town ” signifies 


to become common, as we say now “a woman of 
ms town” :— 
‘ This first was courtlike, now "fis « tot : 
*Tis comon grown with ev'ry country clowne.” 
I think this phrase of 16 00 shows that the ther 
use of the word “ town” for London had long been 
naturalized as idiomatic. C. A. Want 
Mayfair. 


Worps WantTep (5 §S. vi. 443, 496.)—I have 
no desire to “ be united unto the assembly” of t! 
word-makers, but wish to make a few remarks on 
one communication under this heading. It seems 
to be too often forgotten that language is a growth, 
not a manufacture, and that the manufacturers of 
language, from the — ror Claudius downwards, 
have been a nything r but fortunate in their atte 
And I sincerely = that HERMENTRUDE may! 
in this instance be more successful. To talkmate 
I do not object, but most earnestly protest against 
such horril le deformities as com) trlist and synlogist. 
Whether compar st may pass in French I care not 
to inquire, but it certainly is not Latin, and I hope 
it will never become English. If we are tol 
Latin, let it at least be pure Latin. However poor 
sh may be, few would, I trust, advocate 
enriching it from the barbarous jargon which 
did duty for Latin in Carolingian times. But why 
should we “cudgel our brains” to invent such 
hybrids, when we have already admitted into the 
language the pure Latin word collocutor? Is not 
this sufficiently expre ssive? Again, synlogist i 
an impossible form, which violates one of the first 
laws of Greek euphony. Syllogist would be correct 
in form, but could not, either in Greek or in Eng- 
lish, mean “the person with whom I have beea 
conversing.” To syllogize is to “‘ reason by syilo- 
gism,” and therefore on every principle of deriva- 
tion syllogist must mean “one who reasons by 
syllogism.” So in Greek o X07 iCerSat is not 
“to converse,” but “to conclude, to infer,” and 
cvrXoyiory}s is “one who infers, concludes.” 
Correspondents on this subject would do well to 
consult a dictionary before proclaiming the defects 
of the English lang ge, and, in attempting 
supply its real or imaginary deficienci s, should 











1ave 








| endeavour to pole" violating the elementary pra- 





ciples of word-building. GLANIRVON. 
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GIL! 
Budget of J 
White’s Selborne, edited by Frank Buckland. 
re view Says :- 


1876, contained a review of 


The 





_ awh te took orders, and officiated as curate of S« “ 


ye, and the adjacent parish of Faringdon; and : 
entry in the parish register, of which Mr. Buckland bes 
given us a fac-simile, records the burial of one ‘ Mary 
Burbey,’ aged sixteen, who died on the 10th of June, 
1793, and was buried ‘ by me, Gilbert White, curate.’” 


Buckland’s edition probably gives 
which White took orders. M. 





the date at 
N. G. 
Fawkes THE Consuror (5" §. vii. 68 Much 
] him will be found in Morley’s Memow 
of Bartholomew Fair. One of his bills is reprinted 
it p. 299. In my Bartholomew Fair collection are 
several cuttings his advertisements. 
the Da Post Feb. 1727, is headed by a 
woodcut por Ay of Fawkes, which closely re 


kel’s copy of the 


One, in 


sembles that in Ste 


The following advertisement is dated Aug. 25, 
or 
tw 


“At F Great Booth, adjoining to Lee’s, during 
the time of Bartholomew Fair, is to be seen that most 
curious n called the Temple of Arts, with two 
moving pict the first being a Consort of 
perform’d by several figure: playing on various 
ments with the greatest harmony ant 1 truth of time, 
giving a curious prospect of the Cit 
tar, with ships of war me transp 
motions, as tho’ in real action; 
g thro’ old Gibralt i 
a river, and the Dog diving afi 
In this curio 
all of which show the motions 
l 1 me 


ct as the life: the like of 


awkes’s 


chine 
Musick 
instru 

the 


ires, 










us piece are abd 
they repr 


ver was seen 





rl This wonderful machine was invented, 
but just finish’'d, by Mr. Pinchbeck, Musi - 
aker, in Fleet Street. The Landskip and Fi 





d the Sea and Shippin 
ether with his surprizir 
by Dexterity of Hand, in which he far surpasses all that 
ever show'd in Europe, ‘and has had the H ir to sho 

before his present Majesty and all the Roya Sentie. 
And his incomparable Posture- Mast irns him 
self into so many different Sh: 


~ gg 


j by Mr. 
Peter M Amy. T 


fa 











zing to be 





apes aS Is ama 








rding to the Difference of the Seats, 
viz., 2s., 1s., 6d 
When not at the fairs, Fawkes performed at h 
theatre oining to the Tennis Court, in Jan 
Street, r the Haymarket, where he d splayed 
linary piece of new machinery rep 
cred Majesty King George, with the 





Illus 


Parliament - also 


most 





House of Lords as sitting in 
. the comical Hum« 
Pun h and his wife Joan.” We have thus 
light thrown upon the family history of Mz 

, that Mrs. Judy is not his first. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


urs of 
a new 
Punch, 


the bills of his perform 
\ Mi moirs of 
e's edit.) 

A. SmyYTHE 


ince 
Bartholom 


PALMER. 


Lower Norwood 


5 §. vii. 49.)—The Pall Mall | 


lricks | 


i 








PouiticaL AND Literary Prev nag 5” S. 
vii. 24.).—In a number of the Dublin rsity 
Magazine for June, 1833, when William Can ton 
Sam Lover, Petrie, and other really clever men 
were occasional contributors to its pages, I find 
a criticism of Bulwer’s Pelham, saying that “al- 


amongst 
End, 


kers’ 


though the book had a great run at fit 

ladies’ boarding schools at the West 
its perusal was “limited latterly to truankma 
daughters,” and a suggestion that the publishers of 
the “ Edinbur yn Review, a journal whose high and 
palmy cay s,” according to the critic, “are quite 
y; althot iwh it still drags on a lingering and 
painful existence” (!), should by 
article from the pen of 
and put 
in the same volume admires 
Quarterly Review “ demolishes 
affectation of Mr. Alfred 
fine and perfectly fair specimens of 
criticism which from age to age fil 





themselves out of 





Tennyson.’ 


and which is p 








and magazines, | ; f 
as a hich art, in itself sufficient to guide and ele- 
vate the taste of the luckless ~ gene 1 reader.” 
Lieutenant Haydon, in his memoi f his father 
quotes the ying of Bulwer, tha ll literary criti- 
cism is the result of “ private ft iship or privat 
pique,” and he rives an anecdote ol Theodor 
Hook which goes to confirm the ith of this. 
Southey tells us that when he was only two-and- 
twenty, hi was asked to rev 1 book which | 
vimits he was utterly unable to crit » | tly, 
is he was ignorant of the sul ! { 
he goes so fat to say that he thin] ( re 
would be benefited if reviewing w bolished. 
He would assuredly not retract t] n re 
he living in 1877. It is ti hat no effusion of 
| personal, or party, 01 t n spite 1 kill a 
book that deserves to live The traders in criti- 
cism probably know this very well, and disposi 
of their w res with the “ pi vision” of Pet Pin- 
lar’s r r eller ; but the quest ) I hethe1 
they can harm a book or not, but whether the 
encouragement of their trade is no prehe bl 
is it degrades literature, and wheth« therefore, 
t any cost, it would not be well to get rid of 
From Macaulay’s letter to the editor of the E 
wah Review, it is evident that it v not Mi 
Montgomery’s bad poetry which arous¢ the really 
great critic’s wrath so much as the shameless, 
venal puffery of it in magazines and newspaper 
Charles Dickens was equally severe on a po} ilar 


novelist from precisely the same reasé 


(rth S wij 


‘On Tick 6, 
: Prine 


Warburton’s 


Cavaliers, at p. 241, under the date of 164 there 
is a foot-note, of which the follow 3 par 
“Many other expressions familiar to these days 
















There is also 


code as to lucky and unlucky n 


f 


ind son of Sir Jol 


f He 


1480, 
Comptroller « 


. 
uselio 


‘ 

have been att 

A pedigree of th 

ticulars « 

the Memo the Fan 

recently published. 
Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


family 


, . 
wis of 


ly ¢ 


Un 


MBRELLAS (5 §S, vi. 202, 
19. The elder D’Israeli, in h 


mong the Turks a whole 


and Chamberlain of Edward V. 
of Ecclesfield, participated in 
the archbishop’s property, and 


ributed to that prel 


mncerning the r origin, a 
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Tsa D’Israeli v 
sarks. 1848. John Macdonald, 


Hype CLARKE, author of a singular book, 





in Scotte. of Scots 


ld of Edward IV. | 


tichard § 


» to state that it 





t] . “1 . Ms borne to the sick. 
the distribution Ol Enfield, N. 


issumed arms that 


OLD Sona 
5, 394: vii. | book alluded to is one of 
rary Miscel- | old song book, rather lar 








ol: 
is Lit 


born in 


Af ica, printed f he 
335 of L 1 Misa 


D’Israeli quotes from it the 


Sterne 1 
1e had been sent by his master to inqu 

Jonun 
Woodbridge. 


St. George's Square sw of E “ope, isia. and 
ithor in 1790. At p. 
Scorr Famiry (5 §. vii. 89, 139.)—The family | la ; (same edition 

of Scott, of Barnes Hall, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, | account of Macdonald when i 
w n no respect connected with, or an offshoot of, | the de th of Laurence 
the Buccleuch family, but a member of the Scot | h ilth h 
hall family, in Kent Richard Scott, the first of | 
Barnes Hall, was a kinsman (consanguineus) of ! Newbourne Rectory, 
Thom 3s Scotte (al 1s Rotherham, from the place J. M. (5S. vi. 313 
of his early preferment), Cardinal Archbishop of 


Cartmel appears to be older than | 
! is over 300 year 
ised for carrying over the Holy 


Book (5 §. vii. &. 


(5" 8. VII. Fes. 24, °77, 





were so to those. ‘ Going tick,’ ‘ Seeing’ believing’ | lantes, edition 1859, in a chapter “ Of Domest 
(Lilly).” and other Warburton does not give the | Novelties at First Condemned,” has the followip 
quotation from Lilly further than above. This | resting note on these useful articles 
W i seem to point to an ¢ rlier use of the word “7 las in my youth were not ordinary things 
than 1661, though I am unaware of the date of the | few but the macaronis of the day, as the dandies wer 
. Warl vm FF. Pp | then called, would venture to display them. For a} 
| wi t wast usual for men to ¢ ry them wit ° 
ir? t f efl yv ulgariy 
ra’ ( | S 1 Q | y n , € , i l yw ilgar 
1 ~ | r ct 1 | 1 whor 
wT. & O..” 4 66, 430, 494 70 a ale ¥ » i, 
. } ls : 
Nobl this O } 1 umbr t ate 
; : the Scotch army (at Appl coffee. for some extt 
vl ’ : hut 
2 a wh we kn he é : - 
. . . 3 ; i Kel i / 7 ver 
\ istwort | here to be « A doagy 
t i n ‘ I I y T f1 T V W 
R el t < ll t Prot I ( hall the: me be w 
to de ( ind 1 \ I carried | 11 \ n 
= , l l t \ 
( f ul I ri “ 
a) . I iona l \ W 
i i \I ) red en } u ‘ 
4 | f | ‘ 1 wi h he had bro 
‘ ‘ | I can ! iy comfor 
| 1 tl 1 f , 1 le I why dont cou act W 
/ ] J iry, 1856 .s , y < ad ¢ he — we 
( F. S. Warrex, M.A. | This’ faoteaae tn i778 ~ 
, | y ! i 1 
B i a: SAc t tit tl 
1 n London, exc t 1 nobler ind 1 
t ' . 
\\ N H >. V { | W I there V i r in } 
Lh e! ’ ) two, | hold ove yorg nan, if it rained, t 
{ ir wh A Mir ng the | ran r carriag Hlis sister was <¢ 
, Setting. ~ Abs t his arm one day, from the abuse he drew 
daapere apt ve : . a. el) lf by his umbrella. But he adds tl rsisted 
the Alba , BOUL mong the Koor f ree months till they took no further notice of this 
& x Id KnOW yout two white fore- | novelty.’ Foreigners began to use theirs, and thent 
le being iu ky ind fore nd hind leg being Englis Now it is become a great trade 
unlucky rh one of the most ancient parts of The state of our population might now, in 
' . . ascertained by the number of umbrellas. 
the superstition, and allied to the forms of the pitti: : ‘ 


the footm 





‘ that the 


Sacra 


W. 


ite his benef tor. Mas ‘ snp De M et (5 §. 1 81.j— 
Barnes Hall—and par-|In some of its essential features the plo 
i re to be found in| Massinger’s The Picture is like the v of Ada 
f Scott, of Scotshall, f Cohson t] Wrights Chaste W edited for 
J. R. Scorr. the E. E. T. 8. by Mr. Furnivall Mors. 


I think the 
series. I also have an 
er than Gete’s, whi 
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5S. VII. Fes. 24, 77.) 


also lacks the title-page. It contains 200 songs 
set to music for the German flute, &c. The first 
song is * The Bush aboon Traquair,” and the last 
is “Sweet Annie,” a Scotch “sang.” The follow- 


ng is the de dication :— 


‘To my worthy subscribers. Gentlemen and Ladies 
The encouragement I have received from you in this un 
dertaking obliges me in gratitude to return you my hearty 
thanks. And I hope for the continuance of your favours 
inthe next volume. And also such recommendations a 





rit, it being generally esteemed 
to be ye most ¢ mpact id useful collection of anything 
of this kind extant. However, to make it such shall b 
the utmost endeavour of your most oblig« 
servant, Hen. Roper 
“New Turn Stile, Holbourn, May 31, 1739.” 


Wa. FREELOovV! 





the work may justly 1 








Bury St. Edmunds. 


“MuscuLar CHrisTIANITY” (5™ §, vii. 69. | 


cannot say who first ticketed Kingsley’s theolog 
with this expression Ther s reason to tl k 
that, in date, it must have got currency some t 
ifter 1859. In absence of this precise particular, 
it may be not without interest to extract a passage 
that in all likelihood suggested the appellativ 


“T have tried to hint to you two opposite sorts of 1 


all his might and m 


the one trying to be 
according to certain 


he has got by heart, 








and fingering his spiritual mus 

if they are growing ; the other not even knowin 

he is good or not, but just doing the right thing 
thinking a it, a mply za tle child, be« 1 t 
Spirit of God is with him West LH vol. i. } 

| 
F.S, 

Churchdow1 

Vaits (5% S, y j Formerly th n of 
Shrew y W Tt Oo metr p lis to ro 
listrict nv of the { of Shron , 
listric ny l f Shr psl 
height ( I Dp ich i tf I 
+} - a aS \T 

here ring t ‘ l I f | 

Hist., vol p. 339, &c.). A M pre é 
amongst t pap of the Salop Inf l 
B Lr W h last centu \ 

kind of « room for card part 
‘ ] | ‘ 1 ] 
toll f es vreed upon at the An ‘ 

r e 4) ae | 
Mec I [ Ye) ] p Infin ry, eept. i Ze aot 
for aes e j : | 

I no person ¢ 
us to any Serv 
y I l« t of beir 
rds, or for being | 
it h on a nt 





Mistresses consenting as af 








to the above rules in case they should be offered them by 
any person whatsoever. 
“ that each Master and Mistress as aforesaid do forth- | 
as — 

wi any servant detected 7 vail 
ri ot} pur sh them in . y e 

r ther e from being ¢ f tl 

ence 








when the author of C 
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“That the Nobility, Gentry, ar d others of the « ounty 
not present at this meeting be invited to concur herein, 
and to signify their concurrence to the Secretary of the 
Infirmary (post-paid), who will enter their 
roll, which will be left in his custody for that purpose.” 


ames on the 





Attached to this follow a large number of s on 
of which were given in the “ Bye- 
column of the Oswest y Advertizer on 


A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


ON oF AUSTRALIAN (TASMANIAN) 


INALS 


5™ S. vi. 126, 196 The statement 


lished at p. 126 is correct, while that at p. 196 
refers to an event (four aboriginals being spectators 


1 levée or ball) that oecurred between the years 
1869. It is probal : 
re should be p. 242 l 
e Count de Castelnau is Consul-General 
at Melbourne, not at Sydney, and he 


le that the quotation 
¢ J ] 


13, 1867 (not 


ire for several yeal that there has 
e Tasmanian aboriginal living: th 

woman, died at the reputed age of 
years, on May 8, 1876, and was 
llth of the same nth. Her tru 
robably nearer ty years than that 


lebr yn of Tofig le Prude’s mai 
, the dauchter « Osgod Clap t] 
W. WryTeRs 

S ett ¢ dastvat f 


R by E. 8. Barret But 7 
ve | reprint r} s 
P as ' I ] n ty V 
upt. M‘Donogl nd 7 H 
t on £ t Lond., Seeley, 1845 
OL! H 
(IUOTATIONS WAN >. V 
for which Hampden died in the field,” &« 
n bk. 5, chap. ii., of Disraeli’s ¢ 
Or ( VELI 
sa motto to the Stat newspaj 
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[5 S. VII. Fen. 24, 7, 





(5 8. vii, 129.) 
ur fathers fools, so wise we 
Pope's Essay on Critre 
FREI 
“ Tle liveth long who liveth well,” & 
f 1 hymn by Dr. Bonar, which may be 
18 of the Lyra Anglica But the sec 
wrong ; for the Doctor wrote that fearful 
‘ All else is y flung away.” 


“ We think « 


Both lines were misquoted. 


found at 
nd line is 


modern phrase, 
Cc. F. 8. W 


3 from 


HMliscellanecous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c 
ts’ Magazi Vol. I A. E 
instalment of this serial is a 

it young poets try their wing, 
I nd older bards are written about with no 
taste or lyment. Mr. C. A. Ward contributes 

ronepitaphs. These 1d, but they are tim 
rn. All who now write on this sub m satisfied 
in copying earlier collectors, and make ection of 
their own of epitaphs never before in priat nong the 
very, very old epitaphs we find the thousar printed 
ney, which Mr. Ward his 
“in Pewsey Churchyard, 


le Irs, 
It is neither there nor anywhere 
v j The absurdity 
l her epitaph is fooiishly garbled and 
ry lengthy epitaph on an Irish lady, 
Mrs. Jane Molony ; and this inscription is not in Wilt- 
hire, but in Mr. Ward's own London parish. He will 
find it in the chapel hall « George's old burial-cround, 
Bays ad. If he will kindly cop for ‘‘N. & Q.” 
y compensate for readers to 


Moxon.) 
very ple 
with more 


sant 
or 


1s¢ 


are g 


‘ lowing 
th 
Wi 
There never 


cess says is 
else 
vas a Lady O’Looney. 
which 8 ca 


1 ff, 
tered irom a 


f St 
sending 


liar Colloquies of D le s Erasmus, 

Translated from the Latin by Na 

, author of the JU lL Etymological 
Dictionar (Hamilton, Adams & Co 

irty ye after good Nathan Bailey died, which 

irred in 1742, Samuel Patrick, “ subpraeceptor ” 

Charterhouse (not yet a bishop), published his 

ful edition of the famous ¢ in the ori- 

atin. Now, at re than acentury from the later 

xl, we have a capital reprint of Bailey's translation. 

1 most acceptable volume, with some roughish words 

, but at which nobody need take offence. 

rk better worth readin for entertainment 

» for knowledge, it would be d ult to find Every 

lly of the time of th thor said to be 

but the cured ow, if any. 

3 the writing of letters by the dead to the 

» slate, as now, ‘ r upon common paper, 

Ibeaters put their leaf gold in—a reddish 


+} 


ars 


re and ther 


may | 


has 


d Year of the Re of 

coed tgp ty Cay ve 

» which is added that 

Wm. John Blew, M.A. (Pic 

ry little edition of the above well-known services, 

vith a sharply written preface and an equally sharp post- 

ipt, in which claim is made for the Church to possess 

her legal inheritance of all church ornaments, Xc., 

as were the legal property of Church and priesthood 
King Edward's days. 


i Pew. Sketches of P »p ilar Preachers of the 
jy an Anglican Layman. (Tegg & Cx 
ne, with sketches as true and often as un- 


tographs. The sarcastic vein predominates, 


K rE lward VJ. 
} ; that 


f the Third Year, 1549. 


Kering.) 


such 


in 


and the Layman speaks without reverence of cle 
who have no poor among their congregations, high-priggd) 
pewst aking the place of the comfortable free seats, when 
respectable but poor shopkeepers and others used to at 
by a sort of prescriptive right. A few of these sketcha 
are rather “personal,” but taken altogether there ™ 
o ill-feeling in the book, nor any likely to be raigg 
tival (a Christmas Son 


) , and ot 
ge N. Plunkett. 


(Dublin, Mullany, 
, graceful and refined ; pleasant @ 
read, and also to remember. 

Dr. Retrnotp Kiuter, Librarian of the 
Library of Weimar, writes to “‘ N. & Q.,” i 
** Massinger and De Musset ” (5¢" S. vii. 81 
Jahrbuch fiir Romanisel tnd Englisch 
zig, 1867), he pointed out, as the source 
Barberi Bandello’s Novelle (p. i., Nov. 21), w 
through Painter's translation in The Palace o 
became known to Massinger. Dr. Kohler furt! 
out that in Mezi porains S 
Shakespeare (Paris, 1864) a parallel is drawn betwemy 
Massinger’s /’ and De Musset’s Barbering We 
be glad to hear occasionally from the learngl 


rarian at Weimar. 


Great Dual 


reference t 


10m 


re’s Cont pore 


shall 
Lil 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the nameaad 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bf 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

—A sort of supplementary piece to Moliéng§ 


was written by C. A. Demoustier, na 
. It was first pla 


77 Misanths pe Cor 
~It was left to be inferred that as Owe 
of taking a half-line from Horace, ig 
ly unscrupulous in borrowing without acknom 
om Borbonius. 

f ANNI Debrett gives the names of sixty-om 
peers and peeresses who are entitled to quarter the royal 
arms of Plan The peeresses are the Baroness 
Berners, Bur utts, and Nairne. 


AYI 


** Queris Alcidz parem 
Nemo est nisi ipse.’ 
See Ii les Furens, Act i. 1. 
D. H.— 
* Sweet are the uses,” 4 
As You Li It, Act ii. se. 1. 
A. Tia ~The 
was Miss Fanshawe. 
N. C On “ Runic Stones” 
1e length could be somewhat reduced. 
C. Watt 
on. 


VEY. author of the 


enigma in questiol 


; acceptable, if 


S., Jun 
n.—Received ; will require much considem 


Two Rustics.—It is a word of one syllable. 
J. H. W.—Next week. 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Ti 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return cl 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 





to this rule we can make no exception. 








